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AGRICULTURE, 


MR. PARKER’S COMMUNICATION, 


To the Board of Managers of the New York Agricultu- 
ral Societ». 


GENTLEMEN—The polite and flattering attention | Experience has 
you were pleased to pay to my small exhibition of) have adopted is 


vegetables on the 29th May, was peculiarly gratify- 
ing ; and in compliance with a request of your Honor. 
furnish the Board with an account of my method of; 
cul:ivation, of the quantity and kind of manure used, 
and any other information on the subject I might 
think useful to the Scciety, I have subjoined an ac- 
count of my manner of cultivation, and of several ex- 
periments I have tried, the result of most of which has 
fully answered my expectation. 

With regard to manure, hog dung is, undoubtedly, 
the best ; I would next prefer a compost, the largest 
portion consisting of cow dung. 

For the ordinary purposes of gardening, manure 
should always be provided the year before you wish 
to use it, Too much pains cannot be taken in the 
preservation of manure. It should be deposited in 
heaps, the larger the better. Care should be taken, 
if horse-dung, that you do not create too high a de- 
gree of fermentation; if you do, the strength will be 
greatly lessened, much of the nutritious part becom- 
ing so volatile as to pass off in the atmosphere. 

Yo prevent this, a portion of cow dung, or loam 
should be mixed withit. The manure should have a 
coat of loam thrown upon it, and should be mixed 
or stirred twice, at least, before winter. Gardeners 
and farmers, in particular, sustain a greater loss than 
they imagine, by throwing their manure upon their 
lands, either into small heaps, or by spreading it and 
suffering it so to remain uncovered for several days. 

If you expose cow-dung to the sun, it will soon be- 
come light and indissoluble as cork, That quality 
whieh enlivens and supports vegetation will be lost ; 
and, when once lost, can never be restored.—Hence 
the necessity of economy in preserving manure ; and 
there is not a single point relating to agriculture, 
wherein the farmer, in my opinion is less economical. 

In regard to the preparation of the ground I would 
much prefer having it ploughed, or dug, in the fall 
season, and I would have it left in ridges, as much 
as possible. Ifsland be left with an uneven surface, 
the atmosphere and the frost soften the soil and pro- 
duce an effect peculiarly advantageous to vegetation. 

I consider the harrow and the rake as deadly ene- 
mies toa light soil, where the ground is liable to be 
baked (as it is usually called) or crusted. Many peo- 
ple from a desire of having their gardens appear 
smooth and handsome, will rake the soil till it be- 
comes as fine as flour. The first rain will smooth 
and conselidate the surface, and in six hours of sun- 
shine ahard crust is formed, whieh in the spring, 
while the sun’s rays fall very obliquely, throws o.. 
their warmth. and the ground beneath the crust is 
but little warmer at mid-day than at night. This ef- 
fect is most sensibly felt early in the season ; and, 
decreases asthe season advances, till midsummer, 
when the cause ceases to operate. This crust not 
only checks the growth of vegetables by keeping the 
ground cold, but it cripples and deforms the tender 
plants, and many it entirely destroys. Whereas, an 
uneven surface is frequently = and kept soft 
by the operation of the winds, the dews and the rains 
upon it. The small protuberances of earth are con- 
stantly crumbling and opening the way for the plants 
to shoot up: besides, as the rays of the sun warm 


‘ ;soil in autumn, but for others I would not. 
able Board in a resolve passed that day, that I would ‘tend to treat on my manner of raising each kind of 


that a rough surface, where every lump of earth ob- 
structs a ray, and which is porous, inviting the 
.warmth, rather than repelling it, will be most conge- 
;nial to the growth of early vegetables. An uneven- 
‘ness, that would deform the face of a garden, is not 
‘Necessary, That which is formed by chopping in the 
‘seed with the corner of a hoe is all that is requisite. 
convinced me that the reasoning I 
correct. 

For some crops I would mix my manure with the 
As I in- 


vegetable separately, you will find my manner of pre- 
paring the ground for the several kinds under their 
respective heads 
To have good seed is an important point in garden- 
ing. By sowing that which is bad, the cultivator not 
only loses his labour, and the price of his seed, but 
frequently the opportunity of raising a crop. 
To prevent disappointment and loss, care should 
be taken to select the most healthy plants for seed ; 
and in gathering it, equal care should be taken to 
gather that only, which is of full size, rejecting all 
that grows on the inferior branches. 
Seeds on the same plant are not always ripe at the 
same time, as the beet, carrot, parsnip, &c. &c.— 
There will frequently be a difference of weeks, yet 
people generally gather the whole at the same time. 
If, after the first, or centre branches are ripe, the 
weather be moist, the grain swells, and sometimes 
mildews, It afterwards shrinks, and if exposed to fre- 
quent changes in the weather, will become unhealthy, 
if notruined. To remedy this evil, I would recom- 
mend to cut thecentre stalks as soon as they come to 
maturity, the second best next, and soon. In this 
manner, the seed will be all fresh and good, and will 
all grow. 
There has not been a solitary instance wherein seed 
of my own raising has failed. 
As the importance of having good seed is great, I 
would submit to the consideration of the Board the 
propriety of attempting to effect an improvement in 
garden seeds. 
SALAD. 

I sow salad about the first of September, but as the 
seasons are very various, lest my first sowing should 
be too large, 1 sow at two or thee different times.— 
After manuring my ground abundantly, where I wish 
my salad to grow the succeeding spring, from the Ist 
to the 15th of October (sometimes later) I transplant 
my best roots, rejecting those that will not head, and 
those that spring from the seeds of the inferior brancli- 
es. The first are known by a peculiar form and com. 
plexion of the leaf, and the latter by their diminutive 
size. Without this precaution, one part of my garden 
would be filled with worthless plants, and another 
with those as various in size as the trees of a forest 
But by adhering, strictly. to the method I have point 
ed out, = will be perfectly uniform, and of the 
first quality 
At the commencement of winter, when the earth 
begins to freeze, I cover my salad. Care must be 
taken in the manner of covering them, or they will 
be destroyed by the means used for their preservation. 
They must not be too much confined, viz. pressed tov 
closely by the covering, if they are, being fuil of 
juice, they will often rot. Unless | use boards, I 
make my covering of straw, that which absorbs least 
moisture, keeps them driest, and is of course best. 

The main object in covering vegetables, is, to se- 
cure them from the wind and sun. They may be bene- 
fitted by ae them perfectly dry, but the rain 
will not destroy lettuce, ifotherwise protected. The 


covering if not permitted to ferment, Uli used. bh 
plants must not be upcovered too soon, in the spring. 
[ formerly and frequently lost many by exposing them 
too early. The first warm days in spring, are often 
succeeded by severe cold, which is fatal to plants de- 
prived of their covering. After a long confinement 
they are feeble, and cannot bear too sudden a transi- 
tion, Let the covers remain till the weather be tem- 
perate ; and then, by removing them gradually, the 
plants will regain their vigor and be earlier than those 
exposed more hastily. Last spring I uncovered my 
salad very early, and it being warm weather, I hoed 
it, and to admit the rays of the sun more readily , 
removed the earth from the body of the plants In 
about three days, the weather became unusually se- 
vere, and destroyed all my best plants. I had not 
one better than the third quality that survived. This 
was, however, a fatal experiment, and is mentioned 
only as a preventive; 
I have for two years treated my salad in the manner 
here described, and have seen none so early. 
ONIONS 

It is generally supposed that Onions will not flour- 
ish in a light sandy soil, and i had been induced to 
fail in with the general opinion till lately, but ex- 
perience has taught me to the contrary. Last fall 
about the middle of September, I sowed some onion 
seed ; the autumn being remarkably dry, my plants 
were not larger than a common wire at the commenc- 
ment of winter. In October I dug up my ground de- 
signed for Spring onions, and mixed with it a large 
quantity of manure. On the approach of winter, I 
covered my young onions with straw. The first warm 
days we had, in the Spring, 1 dug my ground lightly 
over and transplanted them. For several days there 
was no visible difference in my plants, as the weather 
was variable, and frequently excessively cold. They 
were, however, taking root, and as soon as the sea. 
son for vegetation arrived, their growth was almost 
incredible. ‘The onion requires either a moist soil, 
or a wet season. If sown in the Spring on 4 dry 
sod, before they attain their growth, we generally 
have dry hot weather and fail of a crop. Whereas, 
by sowing in the fall, the plants are ready to take 
their growth during the moisture of the Spring, and 
arrive to perfection before the drought of summer 
commences. 
On the 17th of June I pulled Onions that were ripe 
and measured 7 3-4 inches in circumference. On the 
19th I carried some to the market, which were ac- 
knowledged superior to any that had been seen there 
this season. 

SPINNAGE, 
This is a hardy plant and will grow in any soil! and 
with any kind of treatment. From these ;circumstan- 
ces Spinnage is§ more neglected in its cultivation, 
than most vegetables. Broad cast sowing is general. 
ly practised. The seed must be sown early in the 
fall. Grass springs up among it, and the fall rains 
beat upon the ground till it becomes quite hard.— 
The winter hardens the ground still more, and in 
the spring the plants are frequently choaked with 
grass and weeds, and struggling with a hard and un- 
yielding surface. No remedy can be applied. The 
manner of sowing prevents it. Though Spinnage will 
grow with such treatment, it is less luxuriant. Last 
fall, I sowed in drills and hoed it once, In the spring, 
I hoed it again, and my plants were superior to any 
I have ever seen. Many neglect to cover their Spin- 
nage in winter, which I consider bad economy. It 
is little trouble to spread over it some straw, stable 
manure, which protects the crop while it softens and 
enriches the soil. 





sun is very destructive to plants, when frozen, unless 





only by being obstructed we may reasonably conclude 


of a hardy kind. Long stable manure makes a good 


POTATOES. 
As this species of vegetable constitutes an impor- 
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tant and profitable part of our food, and as it is a great 
luxury, very early in the season, any improvement in 
raising it, that will give us potatoes ten days sooner 
than the ordinary mode of cultivation, will, I conceive, 
be useful to the community, Sometime in the month 
of Feb. last, I took a bushel of potatoes, and after 
putting a layer of loam into a box, I put in a layer of 
potatoes, and then another layer of loam, and so on, 
till 1 had buried the whole bushel. I then placed my 
box im a warm part of my kitchen. In about a fort- 
night, they began to germinate. Being covered with 
a rich soil, the sprouts were very large and strong, 
and their growth very rapid till they were nearly an 
inch long ‘Their growth then, for several days, ap- 
peared to change its direction. 1 could see no differ- 
ence in the length of the sprouts for some time, but 
from their roots a vast number of fibres shot out with 
great rapidity. When these fibres had extended them- 
selves about half round the potatoe, on the 28th of 
March, { prepared my drills. I scattered a small 
quantity of compost manure along the bottom of the 
drill, f then cut each potatoe into two pieces, and 
placed them on the manure ; I then scattered a small 
quantity of manure on each piece of potatoe. I say 
a small quantity, because in raising early potatoes, | 
use but litle, comparatively speaking. In most cas 
es I use it very liberally If potatoes be planted in 
a rich soil, or be manured highly the tops will grow 
very luxuriantly, but will continue so to grow too 
long for the benefit of an early crop—for the bottom 
seldom grows much till the top has nearly attained 
its height. Iam fully convinced that an inferior soil, 
with an ordinary quantity of manure, will yield an 
earlier crop than avery rich one The manure used 
will be sufficient to warm and force the plant for a 
while, when, for want of strength of earth, its growth 
becomes less rapid, and then it begins to bottom.— 
Rich land will produce the largest crop, but it will be 
longer coming to maturity. 

For potatoes, I consider vegetable manure, or a 
light compost, far preferable to any other. 

On the 19th June, I carried potatoes to market. 
some of which measured 6 1-2 inches in circumfe- 
rence. 

Notwithstanding my vegetables were very early, 
it is generally acknowledged that many, in fact most, 
of my neighbors have ten days the advantage in point 
of early soil. Mine is a heavy mould. 

To discover some method of preparing my potatoes 
with less trouble to my family, | dug a whole in my 
garden about two feet deep. 1 filled it about half full 
of horse-dung, and put on it about two inches of 
earth, I then covered the place with boards. About 
two days after, when by the fermentation of the ma- 
nure, the earth had become warm, I threw in a quan- 
tity ef potatoes, and covered them with new earth, 
The potatoes sprouted quicker, and their growth was 
more rapid in this, than in the other experiment, and 
the convenience of this method will induce me to a- 
dopt it. 

Care must be taken that the sprouts be not broken 
er bruised, The drills must not be deep, and the po- 
tatoes must be covered slightly. In covering my 
seeds, for all my early crops, I have adopted a man- 
ner, I presume entirely new, which I shall particu- 
larly describe under the head of Peas. 


PEAS, 


I had a variety of methods recommended to me for 
raising early peas; and tried several at the expense 
ef considerable trouble, as with the potato, but 
shall pass in silence all, except those that proved suc- 
oessful.—On the 9th of March, 1 planted two rows 
ef peas in the north side of my garden, by the side 
ef a tight fence. Next to the fence, I planted a row 
in the usual manner, covering them with a level sur- 
face. I planted the second row in the manner refer- 
red to in my observations on potatoes. In my early 
planting, I make all my drills run easterly and wes. 
terly ; and when I cover my seed, I arrange the earth 
so as to form an inclined plane about two feet wide ; 
my drill being the centre and the north side elevated 
about six inches above the south. This is done to 


conists, which may be bought for two shillings per 


gallon of water, and after boiling, was added to enough 
water to make the whole ten gallons. 


ter. 
with the tobacco juice. 


thrown with too much violence : that the small plants 
were injured by the shock, and that my liquid would 
soon be exhausted. I then made a leather cap for my 
syringe, through which I made 8 small holes with a 
common sewing needle. With this I could throw the 
water so that it would fall like a gentle shower or 


more perpendicularly upon the surface. The extra 
trouble of planting in this manner is merely nothing, 
and the benefit resulting from it is much greater than 
would be imagined by any one who had not tried the 
experiment. The weather after I planted my peas 
was unusually cold On the 25th the peas were up in 
the second row, and on the 28th in the first row. 
Notwithstanding those next the fence had the advan. 
tage in situaton, the others gained in time three days 
In no one article was I more successful than in peas, 
and should have given you other evidence of the fact, 
than my own declaration had I not been deceived by 
a report, that peas had been sold in market several 
days before there was one there, 
BEANS. 


common use, that requires more management. In a 
commun soil, where there is little or no mixture of 
silex, they are very liable to rot before they germinate ; 
and if they sprout, a storm, or cold weather, frequent- 
ly destroys them before they break the ground. ‘To 
prevent this, I prepare my drills, or hills in the usu- 
al way, then cover the ground with coarse gravel, 
about half an inch thick. I lay my beans upon the 
gravel, and then cover them with the same about 
halfjan inch thick In this manner, the seed is per- 
fectly secure. Rainy and cold weather will only re- 
tard its growth I have had them remain, by reason 
of unfavourable weather, three weeks, without the 
appearance of vegetation, and then come up vigorous 
and healthy. I the weather be dry and warm, this 
method of covering beans is much preferable to the 
usual one, for gravel acquires a greater degree of 
heat, than loam, and as the root of the plant extends 
into the moist earth, nothing is to be apprehended 
from drought. 
CABBAGE, 

The cultivation of the cabbage appears to me to be 
brought nearer perfection than vegetables in general. 
I can suggest nothing worthy of notice, except what 
relates to their preservation and protection from ver- 
min. Early Spring cabbage should be sown from the 
Ist to the 12th September. If the plants be permitted 
to remain during the winter where they were sown, 
many of them will never head, but shoot up immedi- 
ately for seed. after transplanting in the spring. Ma 
ny “prick them out ” in pits dug about two feet 
deep, anc cover them. The dampness of the ground 
in this case, often causes them to mildew, which ren- 
ders the method a hazardous one.—The best way, in 
my opinion, is to raise the ground about 18 inches in 
a warm part of the garden, by boxing round it. In 
this, “prick out’* the plants, the latter part of 
October. They must be put into the earth so deep 
as to cover the stalk or body, and even the stems of 
the bottom leaves. If the stalk be left above the 
ground, its tegument, which is very tender, will be 
corroded, by the frost, and therevy the plant will be- 
come unhealthy, The design of raising the ground 
is to render it dry, and prevent the mildew. Cover 
the box so as to keep it secure from rain, and as free 
trom frost as possible, without the risk of overheating 
the plants. 

With cabbages, as with lettuce, be careful to unco- 
ver them gradually, In some seasons, particularly 


ed with what are vyulgarly called “ cabbage lice ”— 
The growth of all seemed to be impeded, and of 
many quite stopped. 

I procured some siftings of tobacco from the tobac- 
being about 2 quarts, boiled in a 


bushel. This 


I made a syringe, 2 feet long, and 1 inch in diame- 
By means of this, I attempted to wet my plants 
1 found that the water was 


————____ i 


this summer, my cabbages have been literally cover-}. 


VOL. III. 














mist. Though my cabbages were much curled with 
lice, ina few days, they were expanded, and the 
leaves became smooth and assumed the appearance of 
health. The trouble of cleansing them is very in. 
considerable. A man can syringe as many im an hour 
as he can hoe, and by washing them once a day, for 
two or three days, the vermin will be destroyed, The 
morning, while the dew is on the plants, is the most 
favourable opportunity. The liquid will, then, spread 
upon the leaf, and a much less quantity will be suf- 
ficient ; for, if operated upon, when perfectly dry, 
the water will roll from it as from an oil cloth, 
BEETS, CARROTS AND PARSNIPS, 
My ordinary method of preparing the ground for 
these roots is to spade it in the fall, mix it with a li- 


If beans be planted early, there is no vegetable of|beral supply of manure, and throw it into ridges.—In 


the spring, [ dig it over, mixing a fresh supply of 
manure of the best and strongest kind. I make my 
drills, or rather dig the ground where the drills are 
made, very deep, being careful to mix manure to the 
bottom. My manner of planting the seed is the same 
as my improved method under the head of peas. 

All parsnips should be planted as soon as possible, 
after the ground is free from frosts. Also, beets and 
carrots for summer use. But those designed for wins 
ter should be planted about the middle of June ~ 
These do not attain their full growth, and are more 
delicate than those planted early, Reference is had 
as to the time of planting, only to those raised for 
the table. The first of May is a proper time to sow 
for stock. I plant two rows of carrots, or parsnips, 
about eight inches apart, I then leave a space of abuut 
fifteen inches ; then two rows more, and so on, leaving 
a wile space afterevery two rows 1 plant my beets 
in single rows, leaving a wide space between each. 
These roots, particularly the beet, occupy considera- 
ble space, and to gain it, must by their growth re- 
move the earth from the place they occupy, thereby 
condensing it and making it very herd, 

To loosen the earth and give room for the spread 
of the roots, { dig up the broad spaces, keeping the 
blade of my spade, unless a very narrow one, paral- 
lel with the drill, that I may not injure the small side 
roots. 

WHEAT. 
In the autumn of last year, I received some wheat 
sent to the Society from Wetteravia. I measured a 
rod square of ground, on which I sowed one and 
an half gill of seed. I sowed it in drills, and early in 
the spring I hoed it, very slightly, once It was con- 
sidered before harvest, by farmers, as very fine. What 
I gathered, after it was perfectly dry, measured one 
peck, three quarts, two gills and a haif. 
There were two circumstances that operated 
against my wheat ; one local, and the other incidene 
tal. It was sown by the east side of a tight fence 
where the wheat was fecble and poorly filled to the 
distance of two feet from the fence. The other cir- 
cumstance was that of a boy’s entering my garden, in 
his play, and hiding himself in the centre of my 
wheat, at atime when it was beginning to fill.— 
These circumstances lessened the crop. 
The grain is free for any gentlemen of the society, 
who will sow with a view of disseminating it. 

CORN. 

For the production of good and early corn, the soil 
should be made very rich. I would recommend either 
for gardens or farms, that the ground should be dug 
or ploughed in autumn. Where the cultivator owns 
the soil, or has more than one crop in view, | would 
advise him to put on all his manure before ploughing ; 
but, where he has only one in expectation, it will be 
for his interest to put the greatest part ‘* into the 
hills’? I spaded my ground for corn late in the fall, 
and mixed my manure with it. 
About the 10th of April I planted three kinds of 
early corn, giving each a sameness of soil, situation, 
&c. One kind was a small yellow corn, which I re- 
ceived from Maine, about 30 miles nortb of Portland; 
one was a small kind of white corn, and the other 
kind was the yellow Sioux. ‘ 
On the 12th July I carried corn to the market, 








fing the rays of the sun more directly, or rather 





* A phrase used for temporary transplanting. : 


which was the first that had been exhibited. 
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ani be represented by a Delegate at every annual 
meeting, or report thereto ; and that premiums should 
be offered for practical and useful Essays on subjects 
connected with agriculture and rural economy, which 
should 
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iuat trom “taine was the earliest: the white was 
about four, and the Sioux about eight days later. ~ 
The two first are profitable only for the market, but 
the last, I conceive, will be of inestimable value to 
the northern part of this state and New England.— 
The 27th July, I gathered seed-corn from the small] 
yellow, and the 3ist from the other kinds ; but the 
Sioux corn was not so dry when gathered as the first 
was. 
yellow, where | had gathered a crop of peas, this 
season. On the 4th of September I gathered some of 
the corn for boiling, which was of good size and weli 
filled, and sent a sample to one of the committee on 
vegetables. On the 22d of the same month I gather- 
ed some for seed, which was perfectly ripe. I have 
no doubt of the practicability of raising for the mar- 
ket, on the same ground, three crops in one season— 
viz + green peas, green corn and winter turnips. 

My peas were all gathered ten days before 1 plant- 
ed the corn; therefore, a week may be easily gained 
in the time, and that will bring the gathering of the 
corn to the 27th of August. The most convenient]i 
time of sowing the turnips would be when the corn 
was hoed the last time, say from the Ist tothe 12th 
of August, which would be sufficiently early for win- 
ter turnips. This mode of cultivation would be lu- 
crative to the gardener, by giving him one extra crop, 
and it would, by means of the corn fodder, furnish 
one of the choicest kinds of food for stock, at a sea- 
son whea most wanted. 

I received froma friend three kernels of corn, 
which were brought from the Council Bluffs, one of 
which came up and was very healthy. It produced 
two ears ofa large size. As it was not uncommonly 
early, 1 could see nothing to recommend it except its 
size. 

Before I quit the subject, I beg leave to suggest to 
the Board, the propriety of recommending to the par- 
licular notice of the north eastern section of the 
Union, the Yellow Sioux Corn. Almost the whole ot 
their dependence for bread is on corn, aud this to 
them would be doubly valuable. In the first place, 
it requires so short a time to bring it to maturity, 
that the farmer may plant it any time in June and rea- 
sonably expect a good harvest ; und in the second 
place it is so large that he may justiy xpecth harvest 
will be abundant. Perhaps it may be said that indivi- 
dual enterprize will disseminate it; 1 presume it will, 





be annually published. The Report be- 
ng concurred with, a committee of selections and 


publication was appointed, and a premium of a Gol- 
den Medal or Silver Cup of the value of ten dollars, 
On the 29th June I planted some of the small]is offered for the best Essay on the production and 
application of Manures, having reference to the ma. 
terials within our State, and suitable to our species of 
crops; and a like premium for the best method of 
reclaiming worn-out lands, 


Several of the County Auxiliary Societies were of- 


fered as Auxiliaries to this Society, by gentlemen 
present who were members of them, and accepted ; 
and a number of new members were received. 


A Committee was appointed to revise the Consti- 


tution, so as to be in conformity with the above Re- 
port, which provides for three Vice-Presidents, in- 
stead of two; and Dr. Helme, ef Johnston County 


S appointed to deliver an Address at the next annual 


meeting. 


The Officers for the ensuing year were appointed ; 


a list of which shall appear in a future paper.—eg. 
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FROM THE PLOUGH BOY. 


THE PATENT RALLWANX, 


Is different from all others in being com- 


posed of one piece of timber, to support car- 
riage and_ horse, 
made. 
wood Railway. 
and the 
about 20 feet long, 15 inches wide, and 3 
thick. with grooves sunk near each side, into 
which a rod of round 38-8 inch rolled iron is 
confined, forms one length of the Railway.— 


requiring no road to be 
It is a combination of an iron and 
The strength is in the wood, 


iron lessens the friction. A plank 


Ine different pieces are connected together. 


and supported upon pieces of timber laid 
cross-ways, or can be elevated from 4 to 20 
feet, by timbers set inthe ground 4 feet deep, 
or morticed in a wood sill, and braced. 


W.- 


but it will require years for individuals to accomplish gons to run on this Railway should have 


what may be done by the Society in a few months, 

There is no one circumstance relating to my gar- 
den, that contributes more to the growth of early ve- 
getables, than my manner of hoeing it. I never tail: 
to dress all my small vegetables, as soon as the ground | 
is sufficiently dry, after every shower or storm of rain. 
The hoe, for which the board was pleased to adjudge 
me a premium last year, is admirably calculated to 
render the soil light and dry, and the facility with]. 
which it is used, enables me to dress my garden 
twice, while I would be doing it once with a common 
hoe. { plant every thing in drills for the conveni- 
ence of hoeing, and never wait for the weeds to notify 
me to bring forward my hoe. There is a saving of 
time in dressing gardens frequently, and the benefit 
resulting from it is greater than imagined, particular- 
ly in the first part of the season. Where the ground 
is seldom stirred in the spring, it ts cold and the 
growth of vegetation slow, but when frequenily stir 
red it becomes dry and lively, and of course warm, 
and the verdure of the plants will rival that of sum. 
mer. 

2D 

N. CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Rattieu, Dec. 21.—On Saturday last this Society 
held its annual meeting at the State-House At 


made to unload the carriage. 
saving of trucking on wharves, where it can 
be laid fiaed, for trucks to run over; or in 
joints of 6 teet, to be moved to any part of 
the »harf, so as to reach from a ship into a store, 
then have several wagons, one always ready to 
receive the guods as they come from the vessel. 


iwheels of cast iron, with grooved rims, (simi- 
lar to shives for ship’s blocks) and hang very 
low; they cannot upset, as they can meet no 
obstruction. 
idirt, in cutting down hills, digging canals, &c. 
On asmall descent the wagon loaded would 
run itself, and by means of a rope bring up 


It is well fitted for removing 


Machinery can he 


inother carriage empty. 
It isa great 


without touching the wharf: and if they re- 


quire weighing, it can be done on the wagon, 
and then carried to the store. 


The Honourable Wittiam Gray very libe 
rally allowed the patentee to test its merits 
upon his wharf, where about 400 feet are 
laid down permanently ; woveeble circular 
joints can be added, to reach to vessels on 


Which a committee w inted to report on the}: : ~ eine 
el a « each side of the wharf, a part of this rises at 


@bjec's and wutics of the Society and on the most eli. 
gible means to be pursued by it to promote the inter- 
ests of Agriculture throughout the State. After at- 
tending to the business before the meeting, it ad- 
jou to Wednesday evening ; when the committe: 
reported, that it was desirable to promote the for- 
mation ef Agricultural Societies in all the counties of 


the State, which should be auxiliary to this Society, 





the rate of 175 feet per mile; a ton weight 
was drawn up this hill, and over twe tons on 
a level part, with one hand. 

Thus far it has been tested and proved, but 
itis the upinion of the patentee, that it can be 


an auxiliary (ifnot asubstitute) for all large 


roads and turnpikes, to fravel and to carry 
roods. There will be no difficulty in crossing 
roads, the Railway can be carried over 15 feet 
high, to allow carriages to pass under, or it can 
pass level, secured by stout iren fram injury by 
horses and wheels going over it, nor would ith 
choaked with mud. A pair of Railways are 
zenerally laid 2 feet distant, one for going and 
one for returning. The pair of raiiwave ' 
quire a width of but 7 feet of grann’, 
can run on one side of a road or turnpike: or i 
elevated 10 feet (on pests) can pass over fields 
of grain without injuring the cultivation, 

Hills present no formidable obstacles, the 
Railways can sometimes wind round the hase, 
or if it is a narrow ridge, can be carried through 
level by tunneling, the expense would be small, 
an opening but 7 feet square being required ; or 
a power on the top of the hill, (horse, teani, ov 
man,) would assist to draw up the load by an 
endless rope, &c. In a cold§$country, it should 
be protected from the snow andice, by a rough 
covering of boards, (or house) seven feet high, 
and 7 feet wie. 

A horse walking on the plank will draw ten 
carriages, each loaded with halfa ton, and they 
are so arranged that the horse cannot see the 
width of the read, nor the heighthe may be 
from the ground, and he cannot step off. 

A small steam engine in a wagon will drive 
itself along, and draw a stage coach after it at 
the rate of twenty miles per hour, with fifty 
passengers, the baggage being placed between, 
would protect the passengers from danger from 
the boiler’s bursting—who, moving along 
smooth, could read or sleep, neither incommod- 
ed by mud in winter, or dust in summer. 

A Fancy Coach is also made, in which per- 
sons can set and move themselves forward with 
very little exertion, by simply turning a crank ; 
some persons have calculated they could go fas- 
ter than a horse, farther in a day, and not 
harder work than to drivea dull one. These 
Coaches are made light, that a traveller over- 
taking a dull wagon, may step out, place bis 
Coach upon the other Railway, and pass by. * 
(They are capable of great ornament, and 
would be a great acquisition to a country Seat 5 
they can be made to run on the ground and to 
turn round ; an excellent exercise for persons 
of sedentary habits, particularly.—Cost $50. 
Piatforms are built every few miles to allow 
the slow wagons to runout, when the steam 
Coach passes by—to rest, unload, &c. The 
load being on a number of carriages, no great | 
weight comes on one part ata time; a gripe 


henrs it 








pressing on the wheels, prevents the carriages 
from going down hill too fast. 

Cast iron Railways are in general use in Eng- 
land for conveying coal, iron, lead, &c. to the 
shipping ; also in the London docks for remov- 
ing goods ; steam carriages have run upon them. 
Some writers have urged their general use for 
travelling, but the great expense of them has 
prevented it ; they usually cost $5,000 per mile, 
laid single, on wood cross-pieces. The patent 
is better, willilast as long, and costs but $1500, 
Some engineers have considered Railways su- 





* These Carriages can be seen in operation at Exe 





hibition Hall, in Hanover-street, Boston. 
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perior to canals in many situations. Compare 
it with the Middlesex canal—Boatmen charg: 
Slo to carry a ton from Boston to Concord, 
75 miles ; ona Railway a horse and a driver 
would take a load of 5 tons there in three days. 
expense less than $10, leaving a profit of $40 
on the load, for the owners, of the Railway. 
Suppose a pair of these Railways was laid 
from Boston to Worcester, running over the 
Cotting .Ivenue, and on one side of the turn- 


pike :— - 
The distance, (avoiding some hills) 40 miles 
$5000, ts - - - $120,000 


Cost of covering it the whole way, of 

rough boards, $1250 - 50,000 
Building a warehouse in Boston, one in 

Worcester, and three intermediate ones, 

to receive and deliver goods, cost 10,000 
Extra expense in crossing vallies and 

hills, and building platforms, - 10,000 
For Superintendence, and Supernumera- 

ries, allow 10,000 





Total cost of the most expensive plan, $200,000 





Annual Expense. — 
Toll to the Avenue and Yurnpike, not 


over $2,000 
Salary of Clerks, as Toll- 
Keepers, at warchouses, 5,000 


Repairs would be trifling 
when housed, [allow] 3 000———$8,000 
Annual Income. 
Toll on 10,000 tons of goods, and produce, 

at $3 30,000 
Toll en Steam Coach, with 

mail and passengers 3,000 —$33,000 
which after deducting the expenses, leaves a 
nett profit of $25,000 to the proprietors of the 
Railway, or 123 per cent interest. ; 

A company to hire the Railways could afford 
to pay even a greater tol! asone driver and hor- 
ses will convey 5 tons to Worcester in two 
days, at an expense of $5, which added to the 
toll of $15, makes 20 total cost of load. The 
present price of carriage is from $8 to $10 per 
ton, but if this Company charge $6 they will 
have a nett profit of $10 on each load. 

When we consider the safety of carriage, no 
jolting and breaking, and the eapedition and 
cheapness, we may reasonably calculate to en- 
gross the whole trade in a short time. Wagons 
should start at stated hours every day, if they 
had nota full load of goods, they could carry 
plaster, salt, iron, &c. and returning, could 
bring in wood, hay, (screwed in bundles,) pota- 
toes, &c from a greater distance than can be 
done on turnpikes. 

In this view of the subject, the Railways 
would increase the value of distant lands more 
than the whole cost. Any persons can them- 
selves ascertain the truth of these statements. 
There are more than 5,000 tons of plaster, salt, 
irov, flour, sugar, molasses, liquors, manufac- 
tures, &c. carried to that section of the coun- 
try inone year, and as much produce brought 
down, in pork, liquors, butter, cheese, ashes, 
grain, manufactures, Xc. 

This plan is so novel, many persons think 
they see insurmountable difficulties, without un- 
derstanding all the details. It cannot be 


more chimericaé than the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
project, to carry his canal 3 miles through a hill 
by tunnelling, yet he completed it, and gained 
the most princely fortune in Great Britain, by 
an enterprise pronounced ridiculous, by the 
wiseacres of the age. A Fulton was ridiculed 
for his attempt to apply steam to boats, And 
those who pronounce, that horses cannot walk 
on a plank, must allow that steam can and has 
been used, and is considered as cheap as horses ; 
true one wagon cannot get before another, but 
the laws of the Railway prevent one from stop- 
ping another, they all go ata fixed rate. 

Some persons suppose Wagoners, or mali- 
cious persons. would injure the Railways, and 
persons would not dare to travel on it; a per- 
son bent on mischief, can never want an oppor- 
tunity; he can remove the linch-pins of a 
wheel, or set fire to a house, but he is liable to 
punishment. 

Turnpike Companies wou!d be glad of their 
establishment, it takes from them their most un- 
profitable customers, that cut up their roads in 
Spring. 

A Single Railway would answer to lay be- 
tween Brunswick and Trenton, to carry pas- 
sengers and light goods; the country is nearly 
level, it could be laid for $75,000, (without co- 
vering) including the purchase of two small 
steam engines, and coaches to carry 100 pas- 
sengers ; there would be a platform half way, 
where they could pass each other, and replen- 
ish fire and water. The daily expense—esti- 
mate at $5 for turnpike toll, $15 for hire of men 
and cost of wood, $5 for wear of engine, is $25 
—allow an average of 50 passengers per day, 
both ways, at $1,50 cts. is$75, leaving a 
nett profit of $50 per day to the owners of the 
Railway. These engines could go slower, and 
carry goods, after they carried the passengers ; 
the Company could buy land, instead of paying 
a toll to turnpikes. 

In South Carolina, suppose a pair of Rail- 
ways was laid from Charleston to Augusta, and 
a fork run to Columbia, in all 120 miles, cost 
$400,000, a load of cotton would be carried in 
5 days, instead of 30 by water ; $2 per bale 
would be readily paid for carriage, same pro- 
portion for rice, tobacco, &c. and $25 per ton 
for carrying goods up; there is sufficient trans- 
portation to make the work very valuable. 

By reference to the Encyclopedias, it will 
be seen the subject of Railways has engrossed 
much of the attention of the British nation.— 
They are important auxiliaries to large canals 
—diverging at right angles on either side, and 
bring to the boats produce over a rugged coun- 
try, where canals could not be well formed: 
and in acold country they could be used a lon- 
ger time each year than canals, even if they 
were not covered in. That they are valuable 
at coal mines, stone quarries, &c. need not be 
mentioned ; there, the strength might be in- 
creased, both in the timber and iron, if necessa- 
ry. 
vy and ship yards, for conveying timber, &c. 

This plan is essentially different, and much 
cheaper than any other ever offered in Great 
Britain, or this country. There are many 
things to be attended to inthe erection of the 
Railways, and using the carriages, which can- 





not be particularly noticed ina circular, at the 
same time, any good mechanic can erect the 
whole, after one view, ; and it is easily kept in 
repair, from its entire simplicity. 

Patent Rights are offered for sale, for a State, 
Town, or Special purpose ; aud further infor- 
mation will be given, by addressing a Letter, 
post paid, to 

C. P. WILLIAMS. 
Mew Fork Museum. 


——— ) 
On Indian Corn. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Sir,—In my last I endeavoured to enforce 
the great value of corn, and my opinion of the 
best method of planting. I do not pretend to 
say, that the mode pointed out by me, is that by 
iwhich the largest quantity of this precious 
grain canbe made, but we may purchase gold 
too dear, and that which may be a beautiful and 
\productive tillage upon a few acres, with ample 
reseurces and small expenditures, is not to 
‘be placed in competition with our extensive 
fields, which although they do not receive all 
the good management of garden culture, yet 
produce an ample supply for family consump- 
tion, and an overplus for sale, to assist in sup- 
porting the hospitable propensity of a southern 
farmer.—I wil! not deny, that small farms well 
cultivated, will best support a dense popula- 
tion, but while the rage for emigrating to the 
west shall continue, we cannot expect a great 
increase of inhabitants in Maryland; aud, in- 
deed, it will be to me a serious and afflicting 
cause of regret, if [ live to see our country 
seats deserted by their hospitable and polished 
owners, whose expanded minds and liberal ha- 
bits require, and must have the ample resour- 
ces, which a petty farm, under the best Tar- 
nip, Potato and Mangel Wurtzel husbandry, 
cannot supply. [tis for extensive culture, that 
my remarks are made, believing that it is high 
time for us to adopt the most frugal and produc- 
tive methods, when we are daily and hourly 
losing our servants-—sometimes by direct 
stealing—most generally by seduction, and 
always by concealing aud employing them ;* 
and this too, under the sacred name of religion, 
by persons who reproaching us for our indo- 
lence, use the basest and most dishonest means 
to rob us-of our labourers, that they also may be 
indolent. —If these overrighteous had applied to 
the fair and honourable purchase of young fe- 
males, one half of the money which it has cost 
them to seduce & conceal these from the orphan, 
the widow, and kind master and mistress, they 
would have liberated four times the number of 
Africans, which their nefarious plans have as 
yet accomplished ; and they would have avoid- 
ed the cause of shedding so much hu.unan blood, 





They would probably be useful in the na-|justly attributed to their intolerant interfer- 


ance. Without beiag an advocate for slavery, 
I am an advocate for liberty of conscience, 





* The Apostle Paul, did not conceal Onesimus, but 
sent him back to his master Philemon, He would 


not interfere with the conscience er property of Phile- 





mon. 
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that every man may freely enjoy his property, 
amenable to the laws of his country. 


I know of no remedy for these encreasing 
and organized rebberies, unless our legislature 
will make ita condition of manumission, that 
the slave manumitted, slall immediately re- 
move, into one of the slave concealing states, 
and also banish all of our vagrant and worth- 
less free blacks, who if they pass themselves as 
runaways, Will find ready admission, protection 
andeven support out of their poor funds. I 
say let these regulators of conscience have 
enough of them—the hundreds we can spare, 
and who would soon be replaced by valuable 
white labourers—But to proceed. I know no 
reason, why an active and intelligent man, may 
not as easily cultivate and improve one thou- 
sand, as fifty acres of land—a domestic man, 
not ashamed of, or above his business. ‘To this 
man, my plan of growing corn ts of importance, 
more especially as I do not contemplate what! 
is called fallow wheat. 


I have placed your corn in that form, which 
will greatly encrease the number of stalks, and 
as far as my experience goes, rather improving 
than diminishing the number and size of ears 
toeach. It becomes, therefore, a subject for 
calculation as well as reflection, admitting that 
you do not grow as much wheat upon corn 
ground as upon fallow, whether the encreased 
wheat does not in various ways, cost more than 
it will profit. I am not convince d that corn is 
so tnjurious to land as is generally supposed ; 
but this [do know, that the best wheat is that 
which is immediately joining, and next to the 
corn stalk—and | am fully convinced that the 
lands of Maryland ; from which, since the first 
settlement of our country, every thing has been 
taken, and to which, in most cases little or no- 
thing has beenr- ‘ur cd; independent of ther na- 
tural great fertility, are indebted to the ridge til- 
lage for their continued productiveness. On cold, 
stiff clays, tive flat tillage is destructive, and even 
upon light joams, nothing is gained by it. At 
seven feet lands, we have a sufficiency of fur- 
rows to drain off superfluous wet—and with 
this advantage, that after a few crops you ob- 
tain the desirable level of your fields, which 
enables you to open permanent drains. If your 
land is hilly, there are furrows enough to pre- 
vent an accumulation of water, which would 
otherwise in seeking a vent, burst into a deep 
gully. 

The favourite division iato six fields, whereof 
One in corn and two in wheat, does not appear 
to be as beneficial a mode as four fields, one 
whereof in corn and wheat annually. The pre- 
paration of a fallow, is not a light labour, and 
you will admit that it is easier to manure a 
fourth than a third of a farm. IL offer the fol- 
— estimate upon 100@ acres of arable 
an e 











Six field Tillage. 
Bushels. 
166 2-3 acres of corn, at four feet 


six inches, supposing two stalks to 


the hill, and 1 ear to the stalk, 100¢ 7 !7° 


ee 


Upon this corn ground, cut to pie-’) 
ces by water furrows—impoverisii- 
ed by cross ploughing, and by wat- + i000 
er retained at the crossings. I al- | 

i] 


lowed 6 bushels wheat per acre. J 
166 2-3 acres of fallow wheat, for 2 1666 
which [ will allew !5 bu. per acre. § 


Corn at 50 cents, wheat at $1, is $6251 





250 acres—and I shall hereafter 
show that by my method, you have> 15,557 
really two stalks toa hill, =~ 


Upon this corn ground, with few- a 
; “=e = 4 t Li 30 
er water furrows & no cups, 7 bu. 
Which at same rate, is $9528 
Difference, $3277 


My estimates may appear wild, and per- 
haps I have committed errors of calculation— 
yet [ have given sufficient room to come and go 
upon. My object is to show, that we do not 
work it right, and that by the cross tillage, we 
not only made less of wheat and corn, than by 
any other process, the same or less labour will 
produce, but by it we impoverish our soil, and 
that the 1-6th corn and 1-3d wheat, is not the 
most productive mode of farming. 

Your obedient servant, 
F, 
—_ oa _ 


Culture of Indian Corn. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
December, 17, 1821. 

Dear Sir—In perusing your paper the other 
day, which I always do at the first leisure mo- 
ment) I met with an article that particularly 
engaged my attention. It is contained in your 
paper of the 7th of this month, and relates to 
the culture and best distances for planting In- 
dian Corn. 

In regard to the necessity of clean cultiva- 
tion and good tilth for this most valuable of all 
crops, L entirely concur with your worthy 
correspondent “ F.” But his opinion relative 
to distance, and the advantages of the parti- 
cular one which he recommends, differs so 
materially from the prevalent opinions and 
practice in the middle counties of Virginia, 
where corn has long been the chief staple, that 
I think it may be useful to tell you what they 
are. I believe | may venture to assert, that 
with us, every distance which either whim or 
judicious calculation could suggest, has been 
iairly tried ; and the practice has long settled 
down with a great majority of farmers in favour 
of five and a half feet each way, or 53 and 5 
where more than one stalk is left in a hiil, and 
5 one way, and 34.5 21.2. and 18 inches the 
other way, where single stalk corn is preferred ; 
the 55 feet being the widest distance for every 
kind of land, and the narrow distances on the 
beds, being varied as above stated, according to 
the fertility of the soil. 
such as 4} feet, 4, 33 and 3 each way, which 





éars to the bushel. 


have been known to succeed in the Western 


Shorter distances, 


a 





country, and in more northern latitudes than 
ours, have often been tried with us, but without 
success. A wider distance, at least one way, 
seems indispensably necessary in our climate. 
We all sow our wheat in corn land, which is 
very generally divided by a small water-fur- 
row, into beds five anda half feet wide, and 
two of these making eleven feet every scythes- 
man carries at one sworth ; nor have IL heard 
for many years a single complaint of the width 
except from awkward beginners. Our wheat is 
cut as clean as I have ever seen it in any part 
of the United States, unless it has been on 
smooth fallow. Indeed our best scythemen 
assert, that they can cut much cleaner, where 
their arms have full scope, than where they are 
confined tu sworths only 7 or 9 feet wide. They 
cut with two steps, and never catch their wheat 
as is probably the practice in your correspon- 
dent’s neighbourhood; for [know it used to 
prevail in many parts of Maryland. For this 
mode, I will admit that a sworth of 11 feet is 
too wide. The practice of cutting off the corn 
before we sow, is now becoming very common 
with us ; and cross ploughing is getting more 
and more out of fashion :—skimmers, cultiva- 
tors, harrows, and sweep-alls*, being substitute 
ed by many, instead of the plough, for the whole 
culture after the first breaking up. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your constant reader, and well wisher, 


JAMES M. GARNETT. 














*As this is a new implement I believe, the follow- 
ing description may be acceptable. It is nothing 
more than a broad thin bar of Iron, 3 or 4 inches 
wide, and about 30 inches or 3 feet long; connected 
with a woodeu frame at each end, by two iron up- 
rights in such a manner, that the front edge of the 
bar which is made sharp, and well steeled, has near- 
ly the same inclination to the surface of the earth, 
that a drawing-knife in operation, has to the board on 
which it acts. This edge then cuts every thing be- 
fore it,—running from 2 to 3 inches below the surface. 
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Qn Curing Bacon. 


FOR 


Locusr Levet, Frederick 
Co., Dec. SOth, 1821. i 
John S. Skinner, Esq. 

Sir—I have observed in number 38 and vol. 
3, of your American Farmer, a treatise on 
curing bacon-hams, &c. by John Darby, Esq. 
Richmond County, Virginia, whose treatise I 
consider the best | have ever seen in print, and 
probably as good as can be offered ; never- 
theless, as I differ with him as to the mode of 
applying the same ingredients, (sugar and mo- 
lasses excepted which I deeman unnecessary 
expense,) I will inform you of the mode, which I 
have found the best that [have ever tried, in as 
concise a manneras I can to be intelligent, 
without comments, leaving the breed and _size of 
hogs fur a future examination. I first strike 
my pork down on planks laid sloping, (as Mr. 
Darby does) with fine Liverpool salt—after 
laying from 8 to 14 days, agreeable to the 
weather—longest of cold“days,—lI re-salt it, 
having the salt well rubbed on the skin, and 





pack it in tubs made on purpose, being wider 2¢ 
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top tian bottom, holding about 1000. |bs.|nesia, which will be found to correct it entirely.Janother examination of the excrescences this 
each; having previously prepared a strong if added fifteen minutes before baking. season. | found the eggs of the insect laid on 


brine, by boiling salt, (the allum I now prefer 
with about two or three pounds of saltpetre, with 
twenty or thirty pods of red pepper for eac! 
tuh of meat—while boiling, it requires frequen: 
skimming, and when perfectly cold, 1 fill up the 
tuhs, entirely covering thefmeat with it—about 
two weeks after, | have the meat taken out—re« 
boil the brine; add while boiling, about 1-3d 
Ive, made strong from green hickory wood ashes, 
&c. a few more red peppers: skimming as 
before—when perfectly cold, it ts applied over 
the meat again. In two weeks time, it will be 
ready for the smoke house, when it is taken out 
of the pickle, wiped clean and hung up, hock 
downwards. No smoke is applied the first day, 
unless very cold weather—when commence 
smoking with green hickory wood. Fearing it 
might be alledged that it would overheat the 
meat, [| will give a short description of my 
smoke-house. My meat is hung tn the upper 
story of a small building; the lower story in- 
tended for servants, the upper floor being 
covered with clay mortar to repel the heat 
downwards, and prevent fire above—below, is 
a small ten plate steve, whose pipe ascends one 
foot above the floor—some bricks are piled round 
the pipe abeve, and about one foot higher, on 
which an old stove plate is laid, to spread tie 
smoke and prevent fire above. The stove 
keeps the occupants below comfortable, (who 
seldom neglett the fire in cold weather) and 
fully answers smoking my meat ; there being no 
aperture in the floor, except where the pipe 

oes, they have no access, the meat house door 
Soler in the wall of the second story. When 
perfectly smoked, the hams and shoulders are 

cked again in the tubs, with as coarse salt as 
yo obtain—from whence it is used—comes 
out clean—when packed with ashes it is other- 
wise. I have also cured them with the first 
brine, with lye in it, but thought the Ive pene- 
trated toodeep, though they kept remarkably 
well. : 

Mr. Skinner—I hope that our agricultural 
society will award premiums for the best cured 
hams, which shall be exhibited at our future 
cattle shows—bhelieving it as essentially bene- 
ficial as for good hogs, (for then the members 
might have the pleasure of feasting on them); 
and I°ll venture to assert, they would be treat- 
ed with as good hams of bacon, as ever came 
from Burlington, Westphalia, or any another 
part of this globe, from 

Your friend, 
and very humble servant, 
JOHN HUGHES. 


———_ 


Buckwheat Cakes. 





For the American Farmer. 


Dear Sir—Among the number of recipes in 
your useful paper, allow me to add the follow- 
ing. perhaps not generally known. 

The batter of buckwheat frequently sours, 
from. being made over night, and the house- 
keeper is disappointed in having good cakes. To 
remedy this evil, add a little powdered mag- 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
oe 0) ae 
Some Observations on the Disease of the Morel- 
lo Cherry, and Management of Trees. 





Read before the Agricultural Society of Bucks 
County, Soth July, and before the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agriculture, Oct. 
23, 1821, 

Sharon, Bucks County, Pennsyl-? 
vania, 4th July, 182%. § 


Sir—The premature decay of our trees, par- 
ticularly those of the fruit bearing kinds, is 
indeed a matter of serious regret, and demands 
our pointed attention. Lhope that the impor- 
tant committee over which you preside, will, in 
their researches, make some discoveries that 
may prove of peculiar benefit to society. I 
consider it a privilege to belong to such a com- 
mittee, and will most cheerfully throw in my 
little store of knowledge. 

In most cases of decay that have come 
under my notice, | have found a collection of 
some kind of vermin, which I suppose to be the 
cause of disease; but on a more close examina- 
tion Lan of opinion, that in some instances it 
is only the consequence, especially as relates to 
the morello cherry. The disease which has 
proved so fatal to that tree, is first observed 
by the formation of excrescences in the outer 
branches, and even in the stems of very voung 
trees. In these excrescences are lodged a num- 
ber of small whitish worms, which I took to be, 
and I believe many others think is, the cause 
of the decay; but being informed that scoring 
the bark was useful, and the informer be 
ing unable to give me any reason why it was 
so, | was induced to look further into the case. 
whereupon I discovered, that the lumps or 
excrescences were formed about a month before 
the worms commenced their operations, and 
then they appeared to enter from the outside. 
Last year I selected for experiment two trees 
that stood near to each other: early in March 
I scored one of them, by making three incisions 
along the trunk, extending from the branches to 
near the root; the other I left undone. In 
the spring of- the current year, that which was 
scored was free of disease; whilst that not 
scored was so affected that I thought it ne- 
cessary to take the whole head off. Joshua Ty- 
son, esq. of Montgomery county, has a tree of 
the large brown species, the trunk of which is 
about thirteen inches in diameter; it became 
much diseased in the year 1819; in the course 
of that year the bark opened along the trunk 
in a perpendicular direction, about six feet in 
length as if it had been scored ; in 1820, the 
tree threw out new shoots from below the dis- 
eased parts, and assumed a healthy appearauce, 
and during that year a ridge formed where the 
bark had been opened, jutting out an inch be- 
yond the general round of the body ; and in 
cousequence of the tender state of the bark in 
that part, the ridge has this year increased, and 
it does appear that it will continue to doso, 





until relieved in other places by incisions. On 


the outside, and that the worm does actually 
make its wav inwards, From these observae 
tions, I conclude that the decay of this valua- 
hle fruit tree is occasioned by a diseased state 
of the bark (being what is commonly termed 
bark bound, obstructing the circulation of the 
sap), and that scoring at the proper season is an 
effectual remedy: at least it is harmless -nd 
easy. Whether I have chosen the best time for 
the operation remains to be proven; and if I 
am in the main right in my conclusion, it is a 
strong instance of the necessity of searching 
into causes, instead of being misled by mere 
effects. 


It appears to me that the practice of trim- 
ming trees, so as to form the head several feet 
above the ground, is unnatural, although it is 
certainly attended with many conveniences, 
and on some occasions cannot be dispensed 
with, particularly where the ground is tilled ; 
but such exposure of the stem is perhaps fre- 
quently the source of disease, especial y in some 
of the delicate kinds of fruits, such as cherry, 
plum, peach, &c. I have now some peach trees 
growing on the north side of a board tence, 
which really look more flourishing than some 
others that are not so protected, and from this 
hint I would suggest the propriety of suffer- 
ing the head to form so near the ground as to 
shade the whole stem ; or if trimmed up, to 
place a board, or tie straw or some other cover- 
ing on the south side of each tree. The ap- 
plication of soft soap, well scrubbed with a hard 
brush, has lately been highly spoken of; and the 
washing with lime or composition has long been 
practised ; and also scraping and currying 
the bark ; all of which I believe to be useful, but 
each in rotation, or some change is probably 
hest. A respectable member of our society has 
recommended the ringing or girdling of fruit 
trees, to force them into bearing. IL have tried 
the experiment, and am satisfied that fruit was 
thereby produced. At the same time | am con- 
vinced that the trees are injured, and must 
therefore disapprove of the operation, and in 
heu thereof L would decidedly preter scoring, 
that is by making incisions into the bark ienyth- 
wise up the trunk, continuing if necessary 
along the principal branches. 


In planting trees | would recommend your 
digging the holes of a size more than sufficient 
to receive the reots (the larger the better), but 
not too deep, especially if the soil is shallow and 
the subsoil clay ; the earth turown in should be 
completely pulverized and enriched, and if in 
the spring season, about half a bucket of water 
tu each tree is very beneficial. After planting 
the more valuable or delicate kinds, I have 
thrown straw, leaves, or other litter around 
with great success ; the litter keeps a continual 
moisture, prevents the growth of other plants, 
and acts asa manure; but it should not be 
continued longer than autumn, as there would 
ye danger of mice harbouring in it and barking 
the trees. Some persons stake their trees at the 
time of planting, and I think well of the prac- 
tice for the first season ; but the stakes should 
be removed by winter, otherwise the stem, eith- 
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stake, or for want of proper exercise, will not 
row in proportion to the other parts, and will 
become too weak to sustain the head; for trees 
have an apparent consciousness, and will con- 
form to the situation in which they are placed. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
JAMES WORTH. 
Mr. James P. Morris, Chairman of the 
Committee on Frvit and Forest ‘Trees. 


——<—> © ——— 
For the American Farmer. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

Besides the good effects that are to result at 
our Cattle Shows, from the offer of premiums 
for good Stock, there are other points that re- 
quire not less the attention of your premium 
committee. Among these are ploughing matches 
for oxen; Domestic Manufactures—I mean those 
that are strictly domestic, such as are wrongh’ in 
our familie-, and the offer of a premium of vaius- 
b! amount, for the best treatise on agriculture 
either in the shape of an address, or any other 
form, that may be offered to the Society, which 





3.---SWINE. 
For the best Boar, 10 
Second best do. 5 


For the best Sow, {10 

Second best do. 5 
4.---SHEEP. 

For the best Ram of the pure Merino blood, 10 

For the best Ram of any other breed, 10 


For the second best Ram of any other breed, 5 

For the best two Merino Ewes, 10 

For the best two Ewes of any other breed, 10 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, 

For the best Plough, 

For the best Straw Cutter, 

For the best Drill Machine, 

For the best Machine, or model of a Machine, 
for preparing unwretted flax for the wheel, 20 
Where premiums are taken for any of the above 

implements-»-the implement itself, so taking the pre 

miurn, or amocel of it, must be stamped with the 
name of the owner, and left in the possession of the 

Society, for public exhibition. Eleven premiums, 

amounting to one h .ndred dollars, wil) be reserved to 

be distributed at the discretion of the Society, to 
wit: One valued at $20; two ditto $15; twoat 
$0, anc six at $5. 

The Committee of Arrangement, take this occa- 


wm 


Ge 


sion to notify the Agricultural Community, that the 
Society have it in contemplation to hold another 


shall point out the errors and defects of Mary- 
land farming, and shall suggest theretor the best 
We have bad no writer in Marye 
land on the subject, since Bordiy, who has gv 
en any thing in the form of a treatise on the 
‘There is nothing at this time, in my 
humble opinion, that is more required to aid 
the good cause in which we are engaged 


remedies. 


subject. 


Cattle Show and Fair, in the month of October next, 
when they hope that it will be in their power to award 
Premiums for crops, and for Manufactures wrought in 


private families, 


It is expected that from and after October next, 
the exhibitions will be held in that month and only 
once a year. 

As some of the crops, to which it is thought to 





than this. Perhaps the subject may not require, 


the offer of a premium more than once. 
in this, as in all other pommts, the premium! 
should not be awarded where the thing offered, 


does not appear to merit it. 





| 
But! 


be expedient to call the public attention in this state, 
must necessarily be sowed or planted, prior to the 
meeting in May; the Committee of Arrangement, 
deem it adviseable at this time to indicate, in general 
terms, the objects for which it is supposed the Pre- 
miums will be offered, leaving the details to be pub- 
lished as soon as practicable after the next show. 


ENQUIRER, |For the best 4 acre of Carrots. 
December 21st, 1821. do acre of Mangel Wurtzel. 
ae do acre of Potatoes. 
SO —-— do #4 acre of Onions. 
x ; 7: do acre of Cabbage, for feeding stock. 
Maryland Cattle Show and Fair. do _acre of Ruta Baga. 
do acre of Common Turnips. 
At a meeting of the Committee of Arrangement, do acre of Indian Corn. 
on belialf of the Maryland Agricultural Society, at do acre of Orchard Grass. 
the dwelling of the Chairman, General Cuaanues om act . — 
Rineety, of Hampton, it was lved to di o acre of Flax. 
sesh ee tr Di nce yh esp do acre of Wheat, do Rye, do Barley, do Oats, 


Premiums, 


more. 
1.—LIVE STOCK. 


Horses. 


For the best. Stallion, a piece of plate valued at 


Second best, do. 


consisting of pieces of Silver Plate, 
amounting in value to $500, at the Cattle Show and 
Fair, to be held on the last THURSDAY and FRI.- 
DAY in May next- at the Maryland Tavern on the 
Frederictown Turnfike Road, four miles from Balti- 


$30 
20 


The persons who shall compete for the premiums 
that may be offerea for crops, will have to give a de- 
scription of the soil on which the crops grew, state 
the kind and quantity of manure used ; and also the 
manner and expense of cultivation and harvesting. 

The premium offered for the best Milch Cow, will 
not be bestowed -unless the owner exhibits to the 
satisfaction of the Awarding Committee, an ac- 
curate account of the food and treatment of the 
Cow ; the quantity and management of the milk, and 





For the best brood Mare, Qu 
Second best, do. 10) 
Asses. | 

For the best Jack, 20} 
For the best Jennet, i 
Mules, 


For the best Mule, 
Second best Mule, 
2.—CATTLE, 
For the best Bull over two years old, 
Second best, do. do. 
For the best Milch Cow, 
Second best, do. 


For the best yoke of working Oxen, 15 
Second best do.dce, 10 
For the best Bull under.two years old, 15 
Second best do do. 10 
For the best Heifer, 15 


Second best do. 


20 
ly 


25 
2U 
20 
16 


the quantity of cream and butter previously obtained 
from it for at least thirty successive days. 

No animal will be considered entitled to any of the 
regular premiums, except such as have been bred 
in, and are at the time owned by persons residing 
within this State or the District of Columbia--aid in 
no case will a premium be given for live stock, unless 
the owner shal] have given one week’s previous no- 
tice in writing, to Mr John S Skinner, Postmaster 
of Baltimore, stating himself to be the owner of the 
animal, and the manner of feeding and rearing it, to- 
og with its pedigree, &c. &c. as nearly as practi- 
cable. 

CHARLES RIDGELY, of Hampton, 
Chairman. 
J. E., HOWARD, Jr. Secretary. 

Ail Editors of newspapers in this state and in the 

District of Columbia, are respectfully requested to 





10 


copy the above. 





Editorial Correspondence. 





TOBACCO FLEA, OR FLY. 


Extract—Staunton, Virg. Dec. 2Qtith, 18216 


[ have taken notice of a great deal having 
been said in the first volume of the Am. Fare 
mer, about the small flea, skipping fly, which 
is so destructive on young plants. | have for 
the Jast 14 years used ambier (tobacco juice 
with complete success on various kinds of 
plants, and particularly on cabbage plants) 
two or three pounds of leaf tobacco is suffici- 
ent to protect thousands of plants from their 
ravages. I boil the tobacco until all its strength 
mixes with the water; say a pound or therea- 
bouts to a gallon of water, and with a com- 
mon watering pot just as the plants begin to 
chip through the ground I sprinkle the beds 
and repeat it after every rain until they are 
large enough to protect themselves. [I know 
nothing about the cultivation of tobacco, but 
am confident if used in time this application 
will protect that as well as other plants. 


~ 
° We 
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In answer to Inquiries from the Editor respect 
ing Albany Peas. 
Axrnany, December 28, 1821. 

Dear Sir,—Peas are best raised as a fallow 
crop to precede wheat. Both do wel] upon the 
same soil. ‘The ground is usually of clay or stiff 
loam, should be ploughed in the fall, and the 
peas sown broadcast, two bushels per acre, ear- 
ly in the spring, and harrowed in, If ground 
is employed which has been cropped the pre- 
ceding year, it requires the same preparation 
which is given for oats or barley. Neither 
yard manures nor Gypsum, are advantageously 
applied to peas, as they cause the crop to grow 
too much to vines, ‘Uhey are cut witha scythe 
—gathered in small heaps, and suffered to lay 
a day or ‘wo, that the haulin may dry and the 
whole crop ripen. The average product is 
about one-third greater than that of wheat upon 
the satne soil. 

The application of this crop is various. It 
is principally used in fattening hogs, before 
corn harvest. In some cases the swine are 
turned into the field, where they are permite 
ted to consume the whole crop; in others, the 
vines are stacked near the hog yard, and fed 
out twice or thrice aday. And in other cases 
again, the peas are threshed and ground, or 
steamed with potatoes o pumpkins. The ad- 
vantages of the first mode are, that the vines 
afford much succulent food, the whole of the 
unripe peas are eaten; nothing is wasted, and 
the expense of harvesting sud threshing is sav- 
ed. ‘This, notwithstanding, is deemed bad 
husbandry ; and the other modes are generally 
preferred. When this crop is designed whol- 
ly forthe stock on the farm, three pecks ora 
bushel of vats are sown on each acre with the 
peas. The oats suppori the pea vines, without 
materially lessening the crop, and both ground 
together, afford an excellent provender for all 
kinds of cattle, as well as swine. 

The hi. ds forwarded to you, are the marrow 
fatand gieen pea. ‘They are perhaps not so 
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productive as some other kinds, although they 
are deemed the best for family use. Our fa- 
vourite way of eating them, when dry, is in the 
form of soup. They are boiled in soft water) 
with pork, until perfectly soft. They are then 
passed through a fine seive, or coarse cloth, and 
the skins wholly separated—then boiled down 
to a proper consistence, and seasoned to suit 
the taste. 


I have three years in succession made Indian 
corn my fallow crop, and am confirmed in its 
utility. I plant an early kind, which I have 
gathered the first 14 days in September, by 
cutting the whole at the surface of the ground. 
The hills are then split, the ground ploughed 
once, harrowed,sown, and the seed harrowed 
in, both ways. My manure, in an unferment- 
ed state, is applied to the corn ground, which is 
generally a clover lay or sod, in liberal quanti- 
ties, spread asit is ploughed in, a heavy roller 
passed over the ground, and immediately planted 
at the distance of two and a half by three 
feet, and three stocks left to grow in a hill. 
In tilling the crop, I hill but slightly, and en- 
deavor to leave the sod unbroken by the 
plough or hoe. By this process the whole of 
the manure is saved ; and after giving nutri- 
ment to the corn, it is precisely fitted in Sep- 














Foul Meadow, the white top and red top being 
different varieties. 
I sent you a small parcel of lentils. Have you 
received them ? 
I want to obtain some of the tall meadow oat. 
grass seed, which is raised in the middle states, 
and chickory. I suspect these are better adapt-| 
ed to this climate than Sanfoin and Lucerne.— 
The latter is peculiarly adapted for soiling, and, 
is admirably calculated to stand the drought 
and frost. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. BUEL. 

J.S. Skinner, Esq. 

— a 

[ cOMMUNICATED. | 
Recipes for the DYSENTERY—An Indian 

Remedy. 


Take the root of Cattail, (a flag) bruise and 
boil it in sweet milk, and let the person af- 
fected, sup it warm or cold. 

It is a harmless medicine, and a sucking 
child may use it without injury. It is best to 
let the disease continue a few days hefore the 
root is used, or else a purge must be taken, If 
th: person is far gone, one spoonful will be 
enough every hour the first day, and more the 








tember, as well as the sod, to become proper 
manure for the wheat crop. I either follow the 
wheat with grass or turnips; in which latter 
case, the stubble is once ploughed as soon as 
the grain is off; turnip seed sown and harrow- 
ed in. In this way of management, I have rats- 
ed 90 bushels of corn, 39 of wheat, and 250 of 
turnips, on an acre of ground, in eighteen 
months. I have a very promising crop of wheat 
on the ground, where I raised my corn last 
summer ; part of it is stocked wit 

and three acres are reserved for flat turnips, to 
be sown as soon as the wheat is harvested. 


I have remarked one fact worthy of further 
investigation. Ina field where I sowed a new 
kind of wheat, but which did not come up, 
having lost the power of vegetation, considera. 
ble rye made its appearance in the spring, 
which induced me to — it for the crop 
which it promised. The seed of this rye was 
taken out with the manure. But when nearly 
fit for cutting, I fonnd there was scarcely a 
head but what was affected with ergot. While 
in my rye field, of 6 or 8 acres, not 200 rods 
from it, I do not remember to have seen a par- 
ticle of this vegetable coe. The seed sown 
in the field was steeped several days in a strong 
brine, and rolled in lime, a precaution which | 
adopt with all my seed grain. Is the ergot pro- 

gated like smut ? and did the salt and lime 
Seaees it in the seed sown? I should like to 
see this thing explained. 

But what has tended to puzzle me the more, 
is the fact, that the spear grass, or green grass, 
Poa Viridis, which grew in detached bunches 
where it had sprung up spontaneously, was ob- 
served to abound with ergot, while on that 
which grew in the meadows none was observed. 

Since I last wrote you, I have had m 
doubts solved as to the identity of Timothy and 
herds-grass, Ihe latter is a spontaneous growth 
in our wet lands, and is known by the name of 


Timothy,|——. 


next. No meat ought to be used, but ripe fruit 
is beneficial. 





An Indian Recipe. 
Of the roots of the low running Blackberry, 
or Dewberry—made a strong decoction or tea, 
and let the patient drink three tea cups full, 
milk warm, and during the operation, drink 
plentifully of water. It operates as a gentle 
purge. 








POETRY. 
The Washington Bonnet, 


Respectfully dedicated to the Agricultural Society of 

New-York, by Samuel Woodworth. 
AIR—THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

The bard who so often has sung InpEPENDENCE, 

And wakened his lyre to the praise of the brave, 

Now hails a new spirit among their descendants, 

Imparted from heaven that blessing to save, 

The delicate white-fingered hands of our lasses 

Have opened the era their virtues adorn, 

By making alone from American grasses 

A delicate bonnet that rivals Leghorn ; 

AJpretty crass bonnet, a dear native bonnet, 

The Wasuainerton bonnet that rivals Leghorn. 


No foreign intrigues can now disaffect us, 

Since we can oppose them with courage and wit, 
Our masculine valor has made them respect us, 
Our feminine genius will make them submit. 

No more shall we send our eagles and dollars, 
Our fair from our soil can their persons adorn, 
With necklaces, bracelets, and corsets, and collars, 

And delicate bonnets that rival Leghorn ; 
A pretty Grass bonnet, a dear native bonnet, 
The Wasutneton bonnet that rivals Leghorn. 


Then hail to the arts that secure independence, 
And draw our resources from Liberty’s soil, 
Our national banner that derives new resplendence 
From feminine genius and masculine toil. 
Our valor shall teach all the world to respect it, 
Though some have affected that valor to scorn, 
And Amazon damsels have armed to protect it, 
With helmets or bonnets that rival Leghorn ; 
A pretty enass bonnet, a dear native bonnet, 
The Wa4suineton bonnet that rivals Leghorn. 











Hox Hatt, January Sth, 1522. 
Sir—I will thank you to give the subjoined adver- 
tisement, a few insertions in the American Farmer. 
And oblige, your’s respectfully, 
GEORGE W. MASON. 
Mr. John S. Skinner, 
Baltimore. 


VALUABLE PROPERTY 
For Sale, 


The subscriber being desirous of removing to tlie 
Western Country, offers for sale, the tract of Land 
on which he resides, in Fairfax County, Virginia, con. 
taining about 740 acres, five miles below Alexandria, 
and within one mile of Potomack River, in an agreea- 
ble neighbourhood—the situation pleasant and re- 
markably healthy—the land level and well adapted to 
the production of Indian Corn, Wheat and other smal} 
grain. The improvements are a large and commodi- 
ous dwe!ling house, two stories high, 54 feet long and 
34 feet wide, with four rooms and a passage on a 
floor ; aportico on each front, the full length of the 
house, and an excellent cellar under the whole house, 
divided into four rooms—A good kitchen, meat house, 
dairy, ice house, and every other necessary building ; 
all in good repair, with a well of excellent water— 
A good garden, apple and peach orchard, and about 
40 acres of excellent Timothy meadow, and as much 
more may be made at avery small expense. Also an 
Overseer’s house, Negro quarters, a granary, corn 
house, stables, &c. &c. For terms apply to the sub. 
scriber, five miles below Alexandria. 

GEORGE W. MASON, 





January 5th, 1822, 














MULES FOR SALE. 


For sale a pair of fine young mules, one, 2 years, 
the other 3 yea old last Springs . To save the trou. 
ble of enquiry on that point, the price is $00 each,— 
For any other particulars, enquire of the Editor. 





Flax Machines, &e. 


HARRISON & TORREY, 





-|4t the Agricultural Repository, New-York, 


have for sale, 


Bundy’s new patent Flax Machine, with direc. 
tions for bleaching the flax, $15 
If five or more are ordered, $12 each 
A sample of flax may be seen at the office of the 
American Farmer, that was dressed inthis machine. 
Blaikey’s Inverted Horse Hoe—invaluable at 
the south—very light and easy of draught— 


can be set from 8 to 36 inches, $15 
Amos’ Expanding ditto, 15 
Worland’s Hand Mill, contained in’a box about 

a foot square, with two set of extra plates 40 
Burden’s Box Churns 
Angled Harrows, double or single, with patent 

Teeth, 8 to 20 
Beatson’s Scarifiers, 15 
Ploughs of all kinds—as Freeborn’s and Har- 

rison’s patent—the Scotch, iron and wood, 

ditto, from 6 to 40 


Bennet’s Grass Machine, } 
Patent Corn Shellers, in iron & wood frames, 15 to 20 
Lactometers, Dynometers, &c. 
The Scotch and English Friction Machines, 
for Threshing with or without horse power, 
made to order. 
Chaff Cutters, from 3 to 75 
And everyimproved Agricultural Implement. 








Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S: 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joseph Robinson, at the 
N. E. corner of Market and Belvidere-streets, Bal- 
timore, where every description of book and Job 
Printing is executed—Orders from a distance for 
——e with proper directions, promptly attend- 
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